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naids, and especially with Radha, his favourite mistress, 
niliar to every Hindoo, being incorporated into their 
dai songs, and the image of Radha being placed by that of 
hanü in^manv of the temples. Under several other names 
rishnii is worshipped, to which forms separate temples have 
erected ; among, the r rest to Gopalü, the herdsman; to 
Lolo m: the infant Gopal ; ; to Gopéé-nathü, the lord of - 
the milk-maids. Krishnü is one of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnoo. The Rev. Mr. .Maurice calls him *the amiable 
Krishnii !' 







Jitgünnat hit, another deified hero, complimented with the 
of lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He.is honoured 
everal annual festivals, but the car festival is the most 
Imitations of his ponderous car abound in many of 
pues towns in Bengal?: that in Orissa, connected with the 
; ple erected in honour of this god, has crushed to 

‘of victims, perhaps thousands, and immolates a 
number i every year. This god receives the homage of pilgrims 
from all parts of India, for whose accommodation roads have 
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a the crowd are celebrating the praises of Krishnii; and-others are 
said to faint with joy on these occasions. memory of Krishnü's lewd - 
conduct with the milk-maids in the Pus xui persons of pro- 
pee ow in the fields, and entertain their friends. — 
© Krishnli-viaoo gave to the tanpi of Jügünnat'hti, near Serampore, 
——— car, which could not cost less than four or five thousand 
roopees, “He also added an allowance of six roopees a ‘day for the 
“expenses of the worship of idol. Seg, a goldsmith of- 
| Calcutta, who gave the f his móther i weight in gold to ifferent 
MCA. ad di veopet! aod qe Gu all fferings at this temple ; 
cs, a omen, ener erri dede the temple, 
instead of expending these sums in to the god, T 
strangers, applied the greater part to their use, reduced 
E. one roopee four anas a day. Tv extort more. ioney from 


£s ‘the bramhüns of this temple, at two succeedí 
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been eut, and lodging-houses erected. 1 Such, however, is thie 
great mortality among the pilgrims, ‘that a Hindoo of property 
always makes his will before he sets out on this journey, and 
takes a most affecting farewel of his disconsolate relations, 

Southey's description’, in his ‘Curse of Kehama, though mot 
literally correct, conveys to the mind much of the horror wh 
a Christian spectator of the procession of the car cannot but feel. 
Mr. Paterson finds in the images of this god, and his brother and 
sister, which are worshipped together, an rapes iu^ a the 
mystical word Om. 

“3. Ramii, a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ramayiinii, 
comes in for a considerable share of the wretched dev ion of 
the Hindoos, especially in the western provi; His history, 
found in Valméékee's epic poem, is partly — the public. 
He is adored’ as the seventh Hindoo incarnation ; ; has an 
festival, and is daily worshipped i in the temples dedi 
his brother, and his friend Hünoomanü; in which temples he 
appears as’ a green man, with a bow and arrows in his’ 
sitting on a throne, having Sééta on his left : his brother Luksh- 
münü holds a white umbrella over his head, and Hiinoomani: 
stands before him: ai nt ‘servant with joined hands. He is. n= 
dr Ee Rond tuit D deified - 
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AA. Choitlinyii, i. e. iwi. o Total OF Reip; ihe god of « 
| of voiragéés, whose leader was n religious mendicant.. His 
Miet füicus Temple/is Benga ti qj Ugsi-dviipt, where an 
sa fatto eli pt sowie crowds ster tum ui parts 
of Bengal. ecc rr dts RR SaL Kp ais MN 
ee few ne Lyre Bes ae — 
^o: Vishieü-lirmi, the son of Brümha, anria 
thay be ‘regarded as the Hindoo Vulcan. He is worshipped at - 
an annual festival, ‘the implements of each artificer being the 
representative of the god. He employs no Cyclops with one eye, 
‘but has a workman named Mayit} a giant, who is capable of 
exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. sg eme 


^oi laa: tii iion cp. This god is also said to be 
“dhe son of Brümha : he is painted as a beautiful youth, carrying 
ge cmp * He has an annual festival, but his 
is not made ;, nor does this festival command much cele- 
brity. n iet A 
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He is painted as sitting -on-a tiger, and carrying à bow and — 
arrows: is worshipped by the wood-cutters in the*forests, to 
insure Aere wild beasts. 
&C FE ias & 
"1. Deifél Beings in Preta seria This 
compound deity is Shivii and Doorga united in.one body. The 
fable respecting this singular transformation will be found in 
vol. i. p. 239. Religious worship is paid to this, idol.—Krishnit- 
Kalée, In this image of Krishnii and Kalë united in one body, 
*viee itself is personified and. worshipped. See vol. i, p. 240.— 
Hüree-Hürü. Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shivii, 
The worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to 
stories in the. pooraniis ; but the original idea, meant to be con- 
veyed by two of them, no doubt, was, that the Great. Spirit «and 
matter are one. ` — wa 
19. The worship of Human Beings. ‘The Hindoos worship their 
"spiritual guides; also bramhüns, and their wives and daughters; 
and, among the vamacharéés, women Of the lowest cast, and 
even prostitutes, are worshipped with rites too seniade to be 
- recorded. See vol. i. p. 247. A nni 


13. The worship of Beasts: The cow, at PR i 
is an object of worship, and receives the homage of the Hindoos. 
„at an annual festivala: (see vol. iip. 949.) — — 
has also been placed among the gods, asa form of Shivii, ns Tem- 
ples to this god are to be seen, and in some places his i i 
_ worshipped, daily; he is even chosen by many as their guardian 

deity., Hünoomanü. bears some resemblance to Fon, sod ie 
— s tels piii, 7 SAB. He m e Aube. 
— rich sin, and, with 
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him owes his birth to the god of the winds. The dim the jackal, - 
anda number of other animals, have also places — 
Hindoo deities, though om are not. — honoured. 
SE ig ORR PE p ^ )o e 7o 
14s Worship of Birds.  Güroor —“ —— half 
a bird and half à man, has* received deification, as well as his 
brother Uroonii, the’ chariotéer of Vishnoo. Jütayoo, another 
bird, the friend of Rami, receives divine honours; as do the 
eagle of Coromandel, (said to be an incarnation of Doorga,) the 
wag-tail, the peacock, the goose, and the owl; but the honours * 
they receive are not of the Mes kind. 
ae Hine = dantis. 438 
15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever — 
consecrated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. ‘Toolii- 
séé, afemale raised to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by-Lüksbméé, 
his wife, in a ‘fit of jealousy, and turned into the tree of this 
name ; Which the Hindoos preserve with great care near their 
‘houses, erect pillars to its honour’, esteem its leaves ‘and wood 
sacred,’ and with the latter make the beads with which they. 
repeat the names of their guardian deities. Several other trees 
receive almost an equal homage: (see p. 263.) It is considered 
as a great sin among the Hindoos for any member of a family 
_ to eut down trees planted by an ancestor, and the misfortunes of 
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$8. River worship The Hindoos not only reverence their 
y worship them, dividing them into male and 
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ar com and several works have been“ 
written to extol the saving properties of the Ganges’. ^ Its waters 
are carried to immense distances; every thing *they touch be- 
comes purified; crowds of Hindoos perform their worship on the 
banks of the river daily, after purifying themselves in its stream; 
the sick are laid on its banks, expecting recovery from the mere 
sight of this goddess ; and it is reckoned a great calamity not to 
die within view of. Ginga. Many — rivers receive the 
honours of divine worship, as will be'seen in n page 278. 
17. Worship of Fish. Even the finny tribes are honoured by 
the Hindoos, though the worship paid to them is of an inferior 
nature, ` ee E 


18. The worship of Books is very common among this people. 
The lower orders have such a profound respect for a book, that 
they think every thing in such a form must be divine. Om 
several occasions a book is converted into an image, and wor- 
— with all the forms used before-the most — idol. 

— T 

19. Worship * Stones. The — as a form of Vish- 
noo, is more frequently worshipped than any other idol in India‘, 
not excepting the lingù itself; which perhaps ought to be placed | 
next, and which is also a stone. -The representatives of Pün- : 


- s 
.* The Günga-vakya-vülee, &c. _ =e 
$e -< The shalügramüs are black stones, found in a part of the Gündükee 
river, within the limits of Nepal. - mostly zound, and. are com- 
monly perforated in one or more worms, ór,as the Hindoos 


believe, by Vishnoo in the shape of a in According to the number 
of perforations, and of spiral curves. in each, the stone is supposed to 
contain Vishnoo in varidus characters. For example, such a | stone | - 
forated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the 
with marks resembling a cow's foot, and a long wreath — 
———— In like manner stones are found in the | . 

; Las types of Shivii, and are called Var 
oh mpi bp tones s $N 

oti rennes n 









Sth chimeric SR Many imade 
—— — —— 
RRS: oou 
» 20. A log of wood. The pedal with which rice is cleansed from 
the husk has also been raised to godship unie Hindoos. Bee 
— "s apes 
i e. 2 
“Such are the — adored byt the Hindoos. “Such is the 
. deplorable state into which thé mind continues to sink, after it 
has once renounced the doctrine of the unity of Gon... Divine 
Worship is confessedly the highest act of reverence and homage 
of which man is capable. How shocking then, how afflicting to 
a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, or a 
log of wood! How greatly is the horror increased, when this 
prostration of intellect respects many millions! 


Y have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on-the use 
of idols in worship: the best account I have ever received may 
amount to this.—God is every where; this is allowed, but his 
spirituality perplexes the mind. To collect and fix thie ideas on 
the object of adoration, therefore, an image is chosen ; into which 
image, by the power of incantations, the deity is imagined to be - 

Š drawn. Hence, in dedicating an image; they call upon the god 
‘to come und dwell in it, 1 have urged in reply, that if this were 
the whole end to be answered, any image might do", but that I 
saw amongst them many sorts of idols. To this the bramhiin 
says, ‘God-has made himself known in these forms, and directed 
these various images to be mage, that men may be fascinated 
‘gel drowracio tfe Aqie of. sorehips that none of these images 
are intended to exhibit the natural perfections of God, but his 
actions when incarnate; and that images are only: necessary 
while men. continue in a rude state, and may be laid aside by 

those whio can attain to devotion by means of rational. specula- 

— tion. — apology I have obtained for the worship 
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of idols. Yet; surely, instead of elevating the mind, and carry 
ing it to a Being so glorious as God, images debase a subject so 
sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, who is * glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ Images of God are 
therefore highly offensive; and their makers and worshippers 
justly expose themselves to the cutting reproof of Isaiah :—* T 
Whom then will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye compare 
to him ? Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balaicé’: all nations before him 
are as nothing, and are counted to him less than nothing, and 
vanity.’ But that idols are not necessary, even to the rude and 
ignorant, let the experience of every protestant country bear 
witness. Where shall we find piety more elevated, or morals 
more correct, even among individuals in the lowest orders of 
society, than in our own land ? A 

“But what shall we say, when many of these idols are mon- 
strous personifications of vice; and when it is a fact, that not à 
single virtuous idea is ever communicated by any of them? The 
image of Kaléé exhibits a female with inflamed eyes, standing 

on the body of her husband, her hair disheveled, slavering the 
blood of her enemies down her bosom, — | 
her mouth, wearing a necklace of skulls, and holding a ski 
the left hand, and a sword in the right. Another image, that of 
Krishnü-Kalée, exhibits Krishnit and Radha, his mistress, united 
in one body, tó conceal Radha's infidelity from her husband 
Another image is the lingü ! Another that of a monkey, an ins 
carnation of * the great god! Shivü the offspring of the god of 
gin sane M ede ‘image of Doorga is that 
warrior : and one form of this —— 











standing on her husband Shivü, has a secret meaning, 
m to a Hindoo; but which is so indelicate that even 
- they, licentious as they are, dare not make it according to the 
genuine meaning of the fable to which it belongs’. Some of 
‘the formulas used at.the festival in honour of this goddess, 
called the Shyama-podja, relate to things which ean never become 
the subject of ‘description ; ‘but perhaps in this concealed state 
they are more pernicious than if painted, and exhibited to the 
open gaze of the mob. o this it may be added, that amidst all 
the numerous idols worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one 
to represent any of the Virtues. In this’ respect, the Hindoo 
mythology sinks far below the European; for the Greeks amd 
Romans adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith, Hope, and Liberty, and consecrated images and 
temples to these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most inno- 
cent part of the system, and that which existed in the purest 
_ages, was the worship of the primary elements, the — of 
de matter ! ; 
p: The taanifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to 
‘thousands of Christian spectators, is an immersion into the 
r moral darkness, and a universal corruption of manners. 
ES that the image is really God, and the 
judgments are denounced against him, if he dare to 
— the image is nothing more than the elements of 
_ which it is composed. The Tüntrü-sarü declares, that such an 
ever will sink into the regions of torment. In the appre- 
| of the people in general, therefore, the idols are real 






deities ; re oe ae 
homage, all the fear, all the service, Fong neo 
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———— festivals in — beth: 
most pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During | 
the ceremonies of worship before the image, the ‘spectators are 
fer and these feel no interest whatever in the mummery 
going forward; and. vere it not, for those who come to. pay a 
visit.of ceremony to the image, and fo briag their offerings, the 
temple. would be as little crowded,on festival, as on common 
days: but as soon as the well-known. sound of the drum is. 
heard, calling the. people to the midnight orgies, the dance and 
the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread one upon 
another ; and their joy keeps pace with the. number of loose 
women present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. . Gopalii- 
Tirkkalinkari, a pündit employed, in the Serampore printing- - 
office, and a yery respectable man among the Hindoos, avowed 
to a friend of mine, that the only attractives on these occasions 
were the women. of ill-fame, and the filthy songs and dances ;, 
that these songs were so abominable, that a man of. character, 
even amongst them, was ashamed of being present; that if ever 
he (Gopalü) remained, he concealed himself in a corner of the 

temple. . He added, that a song was scarcely tolerated which did 
not contain the most marked allusions to unchastity ; while those 
which were so abominable that no person could repeat them out, 
of the temple, received the loudest plaudits#. All this is done in 
the very face of the. idol; nor does the thought, * Thou God. 
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creases its pernicious effects on the public manners :—The history 
of these gods is a highly coloured representation of their wars, 
quar ‘and licentious intrigues ; which are held up in the 
` recitations, songs, and dances at the publie festivals. 
1 ——— which are accompanied with some- 
thing of our pantomime, these incredible and most indecent 
porem still more familiar to the people; so familiar 
allusio: s to them are to be perceived | in the most 
of ep. aie wes epi 
















A3); on ey mtn, 34 ati iy Vs 
= Painful as this is, it is nt all: greasy ne inc a gw 
ing sect. among the Hindoos in Bengal, and 1 
provinces, who, in conformity with the. rules | ri the 
works called Tüntrü, practise the most abomi e rites, The 
proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhiins, and are called vama- 
charéés, I have given some account of them in vol. i, p. 247, and 
vol. ii, p. 92. and should have declined blotting these pages with 
«any further allusion to these unutterable abominations, had I not 

omitted in those accounts an article which I had prepared, 
which throws much — — on ‘the practices of a sect so. 
singularly corrupt. ———— s — 
Meee etf edad: sse A 
igs The rules of this sect —— found more or les. in m 

the Tüntrüs ; but particularly in the Nééli, Roodrü- 
.Yonee,.and Unnüda-külpü. In these works the writers have » 
arranged a number of Hindoo sects as follows :—Vé dact 
~Woisbnivacharéés;. — Ditkshinacharéés,, ah 








en of joy celebrates. what is called. the 





d —— — — and there- 
choosi eS AP ii 
bbw having sprung up, the disciple and his spiritual (it. 
Would not, be too harsh to say infernal) guide enter the house, 
with eight men, (vamacharégs,) and eight females, (a dancing- 
girl, a ‘weaver's daughter, a woman of ill-fame, a washer- 
* woman, a barber's wife or daughter, a bramhiinéé, the daughter . 
vf à land-owner, and a milkmaid.) Each of the vamacharées is 
to place by his side one of the females, and the teacher and his 
disciple are to sit close to each other. The teacher now informs - 
his disciple, that from henceforward he is not to indulge shame, 
nor-dislike to any thing, nor prefer one plan to another, nor 
regard ceremonial ¢leanness or uncleanness, nor cast; and that, 
though he may freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, the mind 
must be fixed on his guardian deity: that is, he is neitherto be 
an epicure. nor an ascetic, but to blend.both in his character; - 
"and.to. make - -thè pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, 
the medium of obtaining absorption into Brümha; since women 
e vepresentatites of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents 
' senses from going astray. -A pan of spirits, or of water 
mixed with spirits, is placed near-each man and woman ; and in 
the centre another pan of.spirits, different kinds of flesh, (of 
‘ick Dit ot: dh cos jns. a puri) shoe. fitt and upon 
2 the eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands 
d flowe wa kai n ei . 
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sistance teat but the latter is —— ‘The 
spiritual guide then gives as much as a wine glass of spirits to 
each female, as the representative of the divine energy; and the 
men drink what they leave, At this time the spiritual guide 
declares, that in the sütyü yoogü the people were directed in 
their religious duties by the védüs, in the«trétü by the writings 
of the learned, in the dwapürü by tbe different pooranüs, and, in 
the kiilee yoogii, the tüntrüs are the only proper, guides to duty. 
As if well pleased with this sentiment, each one of the company ` 
now drinks two more glasses of the spirits. The disciple next 
worships each male and female separately, applying to them the 
fames of Bhoirüvü and Bhoiriivéé, titles given to Shivü and 
Doorga, and presents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, 
garments, ornaments, &c.; after which the spiritual guide offers 
a burnt-sacrifice, with the flesh and other meat-offerings, pour- 
ing on them, as they burn, clarified butter: the disciple also 
repeats the same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the 
disciple by sprinkling upon him, with the branches which were 
‘placed on the pan, spirits and water; and after mixing together 
the whole of the spirits, or spirits and water, from all the pans, 
the spiritual guide, with all the branches,’ again sprinkles the 
disciple: to whom he declares that he has now, for the ndi, 
his soul, instructed him, according to the commandment of the 
great god Shivü, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession 
of a vamacharéé ; urging him, in practising these ceremonies, 
to keep his mind on Shivü, and that he will be happy after 
death: at the close, he causes him to drink the liquor thus 
mixed, repeating separate incantations. During his initiation 
he is not to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his 
mind to wander; but having habi himself to a small quan- 

“tity, he may take more, till he in a state of intoxica- 
tion; still however so as to rise again after a short interval: 
after which he’ may continue drinking: the nectar, till he falls 
. down completely me, and remains in this state of joy, 
-thinking upon his guardian deity. He is now.known às an 

Uvüdhóotis, that is, as one who has rénounced all secular affairs ; 

and receives a new name, perhaps Anündü-nat' hi or die joyous. f 
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spirits with all of the same profession ; “to sleep 
ag? cta ipid and to eat of every thing he — 
i — — "The ‘next thing is: 
with an infamous female. These vamacharéés adore -` 
‘the sex, and carefully" avoid offending 4 woman. "They also 
se the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who 
e been guilty of suicide; also when «sitting on a dead body, 
kv naked and in the presence of a naked female.—It 
might seem impossible to trace ceremonies gross as these to: any 
pririciple except that of moral depravity ; but the authors of this 
system attempt to reconcile it with the pursuit of future happi- 
Tess. The reader is aware that ithe regular Hindoo theologians 
attribute all the vices to the passions, and consider ‘their subju- 
gation, or arfnihilation, as essential to final beatitude ; —* 
— at the Adern of this — 


és to triumph over the “regular 
etics are safe only in fe 





— inten jugi ae 1s od 
the streets ;—another, who had been thus disappointed, threw ` 
the-image into the water ;$nd a third, having made an enor- 
‘mous image, had fastened it to a cart, but on the first motion of 
the vehicle, the head of the idol had fallen off, and the rest. of 
the image was permitted to lie in the street’ as a dead. carcase. 
V give these instances, to confirm what I have alseady said, that 
is, not. devotion. that leads the Hindoo to the temple, but a 
; and to afford another proof, that idolatry 
always .tends to sink, but never to raise its votaries, In. the 
account. of Kaleé; (vol. i p.153, —— 









—— — them. alive, sheoying. thea 10, dh; 
Í ‘alligators, or hanging them 1 up alive in trees for the ants and. 
à crows before their own doors*, or. by sacrificing them. to. the 
C Ganges;—who burn alive, amidst savage shouts, the heart. 
broken widow, by the hands of her own son, and with the corpse. 
— ⸗ father !;—who every year butcher thousands of 
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as Instances 2 are — where paii ibA loath- 
-aome and incurable diseases, have caused themselves to be buried alive.’ 
Asiatic Researches, vol.. vii. Par. 

* Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, "in a letter to the altior, dated the ath h of 
November, 1814, says, * Two or three days ago I witnessed a scene more 
shocking than any I ever saw in this place :—A. poor weaver w 
M remorum ‘into the water, with a pan of water 
A EMT but providentially the river was shallow, and he was 
taken ont, a ng in the water a day and a night. Hearing of the" - 

sir T 5, I wetit'to‘see him, and found tlie poer man only affected" 
atic pains.” I had him brought to my house, — 
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animals, at-the call of superstition, covering themselves with- 
their blood, consigning their carcases to the dogs, and carrying 
their heads in triumph through the streets ?—Are these the * be- 
nignant Hindoos ?—a people who have never erected a charity- 
school, an alms'-house, nor an hospital ; who suffer their fellow- 
creatures to perish for want before their wery doors, refusing to 
administer to their wants while living; or te inter their bodies, 
to prevent their being devoured by vultures and jackals, when 
dead; who, when the power of the.sword was in their hands, 
impaled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and arms of culprits Pi 
and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the followers 
of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhü in the Burman 
empires! and who very often, in their acts of pillage; murder 


E 


erected to perpetuate the memory of women who have been burnt alive 
with the bodies of their deceased husbands. E 


z Itis well known, that the Burmans are the followers of Booddhit, 
- whose principál aim was to excite in mankind a horror of shédding blood, 
and of destroying animal life. 'The following facts will show hów much 
humanity there is among a people far exceeding the Hindoos in their 
care not to injure whatever contains life. Mr. B. Carey thus writes to 
his friends in Bengal :—* I will now relate what has taken place in this 
single town of Rangoon since my residence in this country, which does 
not exceed four years. Some of the criminals I saw executed with my 
own eyes; the rest I saw immediately after execution. One man had 
melted lead pot down hig throat, which immediately burst out from 
the neck, and. of the body. Four or five persons, after 
being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had first their 
tongues cut out, then their mouths slit open from ear to,ear, then their 
ears cut off, and finally their bellies ripped open. Six people were 
crucified in the following manner: their hands and feet were nailed to a 
scaffold ; their eyes were then extracted with a blunt hook ; and in this 
condition they were left to expire: two died in the course of four days; 
the rest were liberated, but died of mortification on the sixth or seventh - 
day.*"Four persons were crucified, viz. not nailed, but tied with their - 
hands and feet stretched out at full length, in an erect posture, in which 
they were to remain till death; every thing they wished to eat was 
like this, the legs and feet of the criminals begi ES 
the-expiration of. three or four days; some are said-to live in this 
VOL, I. Pa h * 
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the plundered, cutting off their limbs with the most cold-blooded 
apathy, turning the house of the ‘murdered into a disgusting 
shambles !—Some of these cruelties, no doubt, arise out of the 
of the Hindoos, and are the poisoned fruits of supersti- 
tion, rather than the ‘effects of natural disposition: but this is 
equally true respecting the virtues which have been so lavishly 
‘bestowed on this people. At the call of the shastrii, the Hindoo 
gives water to the weary traveller during the month Voishakhit ; 
‘but he may perish at his door without pity or relief from the first 
of the following month, no reward being attached to such an 
act after these thirty days have expired. He will make roads, 
pools of water, and build lodging-houses for pilgrims and travel- 
lers; but he considers himself as making a good bargain with 
‘the gods in all these transactions. It is a fact, that there is not 
a road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead 
to holy places? and had there been no future rewards held out 
for such acts of merit, even these would not have existed. Before 
the külee-yoogü ít was lawful to sacrifice cows; butthe man who . 
“Woes it now, is guilty of a crime as heinous as that of killing a 
bramhün: he may kill a buffalo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with héaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act, 
spitesio 
for a fortnight, and. expire at Jast from fatigue d dM Eds “Those 
which T saw were liberated at the end of three or four days, Another 
hada large bamboo run through his belly, which put an immediate . 
to'his existence. Two persons had their up, just suffi- 
cient to admit of the protrusion of a small Fo intestines ; and 
after being secured by the hands and feet at full stretch with cords, 
were placed in an erect posture upon bamboo rafters, and set adrift in 
aaite Lenten and down with the tide for public view, The 
r of those who have been beheaded I do not exactly recollect; but 
- they must be somewhere between twenty and thirty. One man was sawn 
to death, by applying the saw to the shoulder bone, and sawing right down 
; the bowels gushed out. One woman was beat to death E 
—— are most of the punishments £ have seen and 
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JEEN a EE SENS E is taught that God inhabits, 
even a fly: but it is no great crime if he should permit even his 
cow to perish with hunger; and he beats it without. mercy, 
though it be an incarnation of Bhiigiiviites—it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life; for the indwelling Brümhi 
feels no stroke but that of death. The. Hindoo will utter filse- 
hoods that would knock down an ox, and will commit perjuries 
so atrocious and disgusting, as to fill with horror those who visit 
the: courts of justice; but he will not violate his shastrü by 
swearing on the waters of the Ganges, - - ' g^" 


—E n 
Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most —“ 
ble. frauds. * Several instances are given in this work: one will 
be found. in, vol, i. p. 199. and another respecting an me 
found under ground by the raja of Neer vol. i. p. 203%, 
Indeed keeping gods is even a trade among the - Hindoos, the 
. enly difficulty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to 
the image.. To do. this, the owner of the image frequently goes 
from village to village, to call the attention of the neighbour- 
hood: he also persuades some one to proclaim, that he, has been 
warned in-a dream to perform yows to this i 5 or he repeats 
os es^ ES MP exce n performed by 
—— 1907. apd 1808, almost all the sick and imagi- 
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-The next article relates to the Hindoo temples, none of which 
appear to be distinguished for the elegance of their architecture: 
they are not*the work of a people sunk in | ism; neither 
will they bear any comparison with the a 7 Greeks or 
Romans‘, They are not constructed so as to hold a crowd of 
worshippers, who are always accommodated in an area opposite 
othe temple. The room in which the idol is placed is considered 
"sufficiently spacious if it hold the officiating — the utensils 
. "for worship, and the offerings. À 
Fass T 
These — answer none of the ends of a lecture room, nor 
of a Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised to 
heaven by sacred music, nor by the voices of a large'and devout 
. seongregation celebrating the praises of the Deity insthe strains of 
“sacred poetry ; heré no devout feelings are awakened by the voice 
of prayer and eonfession, nor are the great truths-of religion ex- 
plained, or enforced upon the mind of an attentive crowd by the . 
eloquence of a publie speaker: the daily worship at the temple is 
performed by the solitary priest with all the dulness, carelessness, 
sand insipidity necessarily connected with a service always the 
same, repeated befole an idol made of a cold stone, and in which 
interest whatever ; and when the crowd:do as- 
[ , it is to enter upon orgies which destroy 
| «every. vestige of moral et and excite to every outrage 
supon virtue, ^ idi o 
aa SMe ee up — e de — s imme cn 
-u Fhe dedication of a temple is a work of great ceremony *,'if 
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‘the Ain Akbtirec, however, that the entire revenues 
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‘the building belong to a man of wealth ; the expense incurred in 
presents to the bramhiins and others is also very» great, The 
person who employs his wealth in this manner is considerably 
raised in the estimation of his countrymen: he frequently also 
endows the temple, as well as raises it ; which isgenerally done 
by grants of land. ‘The annual produce of the.land thus be- 
stowed, is expended in wages to, the officiating priest, in the 
daily offerings to the idol, and in lighting and repairing the 
temple. Many temples, however, do not depend entirely on their 
endowments: they receive considerable sums from occasional 
offerings, and. from what is presented at festivals! Some 
temples are supported at an expense so trifling as to astonish 
a reader not acquainted with the forms of idolatry: many in- 
‘dividuals who officiate at temples obtain only the offerings, the 
value of which does not amount, in many instances, to more than 
twenty shillings a year... Some few temples are,Mnhowever, splen- 
. -didly endowed, and many families receive their maintenance from 
them. Where an idol has become very famous, and the offerings 
have.amounted to a large sum, even kings have been anxious to 

lay hold of such a source-of revenue. we 

n » : 

- The images of the gods may be made of almost all.the metals, 
as wellas of wood, stone, clay, &c. Most of the permanent images 
are-made of wood or stone; those which are destroyed at the 
close of a festival, are made of clay. Small images of brass, 
silver, and gold, are. not uncommon. The sculpture of the 

-stone images resembles that of the Popish images of the 12th 

~ century; those cast in brass, &c. exhibit a similar progress of 
the arts. The consecration of an image is accompanied with a- 

number of ceremonies, the most singular of which is that of - 
conveying sight and life to the image, for which there are ap- - 
- propriate formulas, with prayers, inviting pam to Sec 
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dwell in it. — -After this ceremony, the image becomes sacred, and - 
"is-carefully guarded from every offensive approach. The shas- 
trüs-contain directions for making idols, and the forms of medi-- 
tation used in worship contain a description of each idol: but in 
many instances these forms are disregarded, and the proprietor, 
though compelled to preserve. the identity of the image, indulges 
his own fancy. Some images are very diminutive, especially: 
those made of the precious metals; but others, if for temporary 
use, are very large: a stone image of the lingit is to be seen at 
Benares, which six men with joined hands can hardly: grasp. 
At the festival of Kartikéyü, the god of war, an image is some- 
times made thirty cubits high» Whatever may have been the. 
case in other countries, idolatry in this has certainly not contri- 
— ener sculpture to any’ —— 
y bramhiirt, properly s tn by rank and knowledge, may 
officiate in a temple, and perform the general work of a priest. 
` There is no order of bramhiins to whom the priesthood is con+ 
fined™ :* many bramhüns employ others as priest&; a shóodrü 
must employ a bramhün; but he has his own choice of the indi- 
vidual; he cannot répeat a single formula of the védüs himself 
peres a of the highest offence. here aré different 
employed ; but any bramhiin, properly 
Shani may perform the ceremonies attached to them all: (see 
— vol ii. p. 16.) In general, a fatnily, able to bear the expense, 
employs a priest on a regular allowance: ‘some priests are re~- 
tained by many families of the same cast; such a person" is 
—* 
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in every stage and state of life. The fees of the priest are in 
general very small: on some occasions, at the dedication of a 
temple, at the ceremonies for the dead when péfformed for a 
rich man, at the great festivals, &c. the priest receives very 
liberal presents. Female priests are.almost unknown to the 
Hindoos; one or two instances are recorded in vol. i. pp. 232, 
235. TEM 

"The ceremonies at the temples are in most cases performed 
daily, morning, hoon, and evening, at which times food is pre- 
sented to the idol: the services are short, consisting of a few 
forms of petition and praise; during the presentation of flowers, 
leaves, and (except to Shivü) a few articles of food, the priest 
is commonly the only person present. 'The doors of the lingü 
temples are generally open all day; multitudes of these temples 
are never honoured with worship, though they contain an idol : 

. this is accounted for by there being several of these temples 
erected in one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos 
in general. bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether 
the doors be open or shut. Where the deity is honoured by 
bloody sacrifices,'a post is erected in front f the temple, for the 
slaughter'of animals. No assemblies can be formed in these 
edifices; but on particular occasions the people are collected 
before the door, and sit or stand under an awning. The idols in 
honour of Vishnoo are laid down to sleep in the day, if the image 
be not too large ;—a poor compliment to a god, that he wants 
rest. The utensils employed in the ceremonies at the temples 
are, several dishes to hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, 
jugs for holding water, an incense dish, a copper cup. to receive — 
drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and the gods, — 
smaller one to pour from, a seat.of kooshü grass for the priest, 
a large metal plate used as goe E 
these articles do not cost more than twenty shillings, -— * 
owner wish them to be costly. Wo 


* e anhaa * 








to thélAthenians, (Acts xvii. 22;) the — — in the 
Hindoo almanacks, and are generally held at the full or total 
wane of the Toon, In the month of February, they have one 
festival in honour of the goddess of learning, Sürüswiütée, which 
continues one day. - In, March three, in honour of Shivü, 
Krishnii, and Günga. «In April two; one on the anniversary of 
the birth of Ramii, and the other the horrid swinging festival. 
In June two; one in honour of Günga, and the other Jügün- 
nathü's car festival; the latter is again revived in July, when 
the car returns to the temple. In August the cow is worshipped, 
and the birth of Krishnii celebrated. In September the memory 
of deceased ancestors is commemorated, and the Doorga festival 
held. In October one, in honour of the goddess Rütünteé; and 
in November another, in honour pf Kartikéyü, the god of war. 
On all these occasións the public offices are closed; but many 
other holidays &re kept by the Hindoos, which are not honeyed 
as public festivals. 


.— "The reader will find, invol. ii. p.97. an account of the daily Juties 
of a bramhiin; by which it appears, that if he strictly conform to 
the rules of his religion, he must spend almost his whole time in 
religious ceremonies. The present race of bramhiins curtail these 
ceremonies, especially those engaged in secular affairs, who spend 
perhaps ten or twenty minutes in the morning, after their ablu- 
tions, in repeating the usual formulas before the lingii, or the 

- stone called the shalügramü, or a pan of water. Many, however, 

pun themselves with bathing, and repeating the name of their 

an deity: s cai i ; i 

Ee eis * oa a ^ 

~The form of initiation into the service of a person's guardian 

. "deity consists in giving him the name of this deity, and ex- 






SERIE p ime contol The ceremony of initiation. 


‘is given in vol. ii, p. 38. From this time, the initiated becomes 
ed to all. the: privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed 

e protec n of the gods, and receives the benediction of . 
guide ENE Seren 
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of initiation, and-do not wish to declare to strangers what god 
they have chosen for their guardian deit — 

à The spiritual guide, who. is chosen by the person himself, re- 
ceives the highest reverence from the disciple, and is sometimes 
worshipped by him as a god. Disobedience to this guide is one 
of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, and his anger is 
dreaded more than that of the gods, When the disciple ap- 
proaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the priest 
places his foot on his head. To such a state of degradation does 
the Hindoo superstition reduce the people ! These priests are no- 
torious for covetousness and impurity: some of them plunder 
the disciples of their all, and others violate the chastity of their 
wives, They are not distinguished by any particular dress, nor 
do they perform any offices of worship for their disciples. . 

" 5 " 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, 
is one of the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon 
the Hindoos : the bramhüns, after bathing, frequently complete 
their devotions on the banks of the river; others go home, and 

, repeat the requisite forms before the shaliügramü, or a pan of 
water, The people are taught that bathing is uc 
mony, by which they become purified from sin?! 
never directed to bathe to promote bodily health. In p act of 
bathing, they pour out drink-offerings to deceased —— 

^ And yet so far are the Hindoos from having any moral feelings, ever even. 

in their acts of purification, that few men bathe in a retired situation 3 
majority choose those places to which the female bathers resort, a 
their account remain in the water long beyond the time 
their ablutions. Many an infamous assignment is made by k 

* while they are thus washing away their sins. A number of bramhün: 
ABER D soaks leor fellis qn S ae tious intrig 


iom at the bramhüns, pro 
* bramhüns, a e treated — 


the chastit f their wives.  Multitules 
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To bë convinced how entirely the present race of Hindoos are 
influenced by the promises of salvation held out in their sacred 
books on thissubject, it is only necessary for a person to attend 
to what is passing around him, viz. to the crowds bathing at the 
landing-places of the Ganges; to the persons bearing the sacred 
water into distant countries, in vessels suspended from their 
‘shoulders ; to the sltraddhüs,and other religious ceremonies per- 
formed on its banks; to the number of temples on both. sides 
of the river; to so great a part of the Bengal population having 
erected their habitations near the river; to the number of brick 
landing-places, built as acts of holiness, to assist the people in 
« obtaining the favour of Günga; to the houses erected for the 
"sick by the sides of the river; to the people bringing their sick 
‘relations, and laying them on bedsteads, or on the ground, by 
the side of the Ganges, waiting to burn them there, and to throw 
their ashes info the river; to the immense crowds on the banks, 
waiting for a junction of the planets, at which moment they 
plunge into the stream with the greatest eagerness; to the 
"people committing the images of their gods to the sacred stream, 
at the close of their festivals; and, finally, to the boats crowded 
with passengers going to Sagiür island (Giünga-sagürü) every 
d pi 
iP. 
e Venaitads;gebple their children, to the 
alligators at this place, under the idea that dying at Günga-sagürü, in 
Tithe jaws of an alligator, was the happiest of deaths. This is now pre- 
PE. by a guard of sepoys sent by government. » 
The Ain Akbüree says, the Hindoos * divide pooja into sixteen cere- 
, monies. After the devotee has performed his usual and indispensable 
ablations, with the sundhya and homi, he sits down, looking towards the 


ist or the north, with his legs drawn up in front. Then, taking in his 


The forms of worship (poója?) before the idol are particularly 
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laid down 'in-vol, ii. p. 64. The priest who officiates bas the 
common dress of a bramhün ; it must, however, be clean: he 
has occasionally one or two bramhüns to assist him im presenting 
the offerings. : 


duties are all comprised in the first of the sixteen ceremonies.—In the 
second, he prepares and places a table*of metal, either gold, silver, ov 
copper, as a seat or throne for a deity,,—In the “third, he throws water 
into a vessel to wash his feet; for in Hiudoost'hanit it is the custom, that, 
when a superior enters the house of an ipferior, he washes his féet.—In 
the fourth, he sprinkles water thrice, to represent the idol rincing his 
mouth, since it is also the custom for an inferior to bring to a superior 
water to rince his mouth with before meals.—In the fifth, sandal, flowers, 
betel, and rice are offered to the idol.—In the sixth, the idol and his e 
throne are carried to another spot: then the worshipper takes in his right 
hand a white.conch-shell full of water, which he throws over the idol, 
and with his left hand rings the bell,—1n the seventh, he wipes the idol 
dry with a cloth, replaces it upon its throne, and adornsajt with vestments 
of silk or gold stuff.—In the eighth, he puts the zennar upon the idol.— 
In the ninth, he makes the tilük upon the idol in twelve places.—In the 
tenth, he throws over the idol tlowers or greett leuves.—lIu the eleventh, 
he fumigates it with perfumes.—In the twelfth, he lights a lamp with 
ghéé,—In the thirteenth, he places before the idol trays of food, accord- 
ing to his ability; which are distributed among*the by-standers, as the 
holy relics.of the idol's banquet.—In the fourteenth, he stretches bimself 
at full length with his face towards the ground, and isposes his body in > 
such a manner, as that his eight members touch the ground, namely, the 
two knees, two hands, forehead, nose, and cheeks. ‘These kinds of pro- 
stration are also performed to great men in Hindoost’hanii.—In the. 
fifteenth, he makes a circuit around the idol several times.—In the six- 
teenth, he stands in the posture of a slave, with his hands uplifted, and 
asks permission to depart.'—At some of the great festivals, boys in play 
make an image, paint it, and beg from house to house for the offerings, 
as rice, fruits, &c. When all things are ready, some one becomes the 
- priest, and performs the ceremonies. Thus early are the. Hindoo chil. 
dren initiated into their idolatrous rites. If, however, the * of 
“these children discover what is going on, they forbid it, and warn the 
= children; that the god will be displeased, If it be an image of. 
` any ferocious deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, | 
^ them that the goddess is a (ary, and will certainly. evi 
“elderly boy be concerned, and the a pei oo 







— ama than destroy it, call a * 
+ ceremonies performed in a regular way. adi dai d vía Au 5 
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SUB donne of T praise and p prayer ‘to the gods? are continually 
used, and are supposed to | promote very highly a person's spiri- 
tüal interests, The following is an example of praise addressed 
to Günga :—' O goddess, the owl that lodges in the hollow of a 
tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; while the emperor, 
whose palace is far from thée, though he may possess a million 
- of stately elephants, and may-have the wives of a million of con- 
quered enemies to serve him, is nothing.’ Example of prayer : 
—O god! I am the greatest sinner in the world; but thou, 
among the gods, art the greatest saviour: I leave my cause in 
thy hands. Praise is considered as more prevalent with the 
gods than prayer, as the gods are mightily pleased with flattery. 
‘Some unite vows to their supplications, and promise to’ present 

to the god a handsome offering if he be propitious. 


‘Another act ‘of Hindoo devotion is meditation on the form of 
an idol, Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the Gééta, says, 
the Rev. Mr. Maurice describes the brambhiins as devoting a cer- 


gia: 5 ae 


“4 Instead of hymns in honour of the gods, the’ Hindoos, at present, as 
has been already noticed, introduce before the idól little. beside filthy 
songs. Some bramhüns acknowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in 

3 x, bis; religion any thing of a moral nature. A real Christian, when he 
God, prays, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right 

t Within n me. * Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from 
evil” * Give me neither poverty nor riches. * Guide me with thy 
“Counsel, and afterwards receive me to glory. A Hindoo, when he sup- 
mum liis god, prays for riches, or for recovery from sickness, or for a 
` "som, or for revenge upon his enemy. Sometimes the worshipper places 
Cors before the image in a sitting posture, and, closing his eyes, prays, 
Oh, god! g give me beauty, let me be praised, give me prosperity, give 

T give —— gue ins long life, or, give me health, &c.' The 
emal her garment over. her: ‘shoulder, and 

— in the- *0 
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tain period of time to the contemplation « the - his attfi- 
butes, and the moral duties of life. 8; that in this 
Hindoo act of devotion there is not a — of 2^ A A the 
divine attributes, nor to moral duty. The Hindoo rehearses in 
his mind the form of the god; his colour, the number of his 
heads, eyes, harids, &c. and nothing anore? 

Repeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person's 
guardian deity, is one of the most common, and is considered as 
one of the most efficacious acts of devotion prescribed in the 
shastriis. The oftener the name is repeated, the greater the 
merit, Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these names 
either alone, or at work, or to a parrot; others, as they walk 
along, count the repetitions bythe beads of their necklace, which 
they pet hold in the hand. $ 

n ^ 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, called vrütüs, exist 
among the Hindoos, which are practised with the hope of 
— some P females chiefly attend to these cere- 


monies, © ~~" * 


* L] 


Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. 
Some fasts are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very reli- 
gious must often abstain from food. It is commended, not as 
an act of preparation for some duty, calling for great attention - 
of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour — 


which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast fora 
and the merit of the action is then transferin to the perso Ys 


„ing and employing another in this work, _ * —— a 4 


lx PUDE E RIAL EE j ' 
- Gifts to bramhiins are highly meritorious, as might be ex- . 
pected ina system exclusively formed for their exaltation: the 
bry Apo ed — pra tg Valuable * —— P 
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draw òn heaven; and presented to the giver. Giving entertain- 
— — is see another action which procures heaven. 
& “Hospitality to travellers is placed among the duties of the 
Hindoos, and is practised to a considerable extent, though the 
distinctions of cast destroy the feelings which should give effi- 
_ €acy to this excellent law. So completely do these distinctions 
destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many unfor- 
tunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able 
to relieve them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, 
by urging, that they are of another cast: a bramhün finds friends 
every where, but the cast has sunk the afflicted shoódrü to the 
level of the beasts: when a bramhün is relieved, however, he is 
not indebted to the benevolence of his countrymen, so much as 

to the dread which’ they feel lest neglect of a bramhün should 
bring upon them the wrath of the gods. 


> 


"Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making roads 
for pilgrims, &c. are other duties commanded by the shastrit, 
nig MEC by ona modern Hindoos. 


leading and rehearsing the pooranüs are — to the 
- Hindoos as religious duties, and many attend to them at times 
ina vey tini manner. 
t. 


. Other ceremonies contrary to every principle of benevolence 
exist umong this people, one of which is to repeat certain for- 
mulas, for the sake of injuring, removing, or destroying enemies. 
Here XUI is made, an auxiliary to the most diabolical 


— 8 bey 
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| Een act of great piety. "The priest assists the 
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who. gave him birth, . Can there possibly be! a greater outrage 
on human nature? Is there any thing like it in all the records 
of the most wild and savage nations? The North American 
Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the work 
of scalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in 
battle; here the victim is an innocent woman—a mother—a 
widow, her heart fresh bleeding under the loss of the companion 
of her youth—the murderer, her own. child—dragged to the 
work by the mild bramhün, who dances, and shouts, and drowns 
the cries of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of the 
drum. Such is the balm which is here poured into the broken 
heart of the widow. Nor are these unheard of, unparalleled 
murders, perpetrated in the night, in some impenetrable forest; 
but in the presence of the whole population of India, in open 
day :—and oh! horrible, most horrible! not less than five thousand 
of these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are itnmolated every 
twelve months. I have heard that the son sometimes manifests 
a great reluctance to the deed', and that some of these human 
sacrifices are almost dead before they are touched by the flames*. 
It is certain, that in. many cases the family do much to prevent 
the female from ‘being thus drawn into thé flaming gulph; but 
,Such are the effects of superstition, and the influence of long- 
established customs, joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state 
of widowhood, that, in the first moments of grief and distraction 
for the loss of her husband, reason is overpowered, and the 
widow perishes.on the funeral pile, the victim of grief, supersti- 
tion, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with — 
`of their husbands‘. 


* The shastrü prescribes, that he should doit with his head turned 
from the pile. Kennett, describing the Roman funeral, says, ‘ The next 
of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile, which they did 

with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it was 
done out of necessity and not willingly.’ ny — vwv⸗ 
—. * These barbarous murderers say, that when a woman Jats frightened 









mm: suic sis not Uwe Practise t to a dreadful extent 
unong the Hindoos, ipe t the shasiris positively recommend the 
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miles N. of —— on the 18th of March, 1813, and soc pmi 
to the author by Capt. Kemp, an eye-witness. The description is nearly 
in his own words :—‘ On,'Thurgday last, at nine in the morning, Vishwü- 
nat‘hii, one of our best workmen, who had been sick but a short time, 
was brought down to the river side to expire: he was placed, as is cus- 
tomary, on the bank, anda consultation held respecting the time’ he 
would die; the astrologer predicted, that his dissolution was near at 
hand. The sick man was then immersed up to the middle in the river, 
and there kept for some time; but death not being so near as was pre- 
dicted, he was again placed on the beach, extended at full length, and 
exposed to a hot sun, where he continued the whole of the day, excepting 
at those intervals when it was supposed he was dying, when he was again 
immersed in the sacred stream. T visited him in the evening; he was 
sensible, but had not the power of utterance ; he however was able to 
make signs with his hand, that he did not wish to drink the river water, 
which they kept almost continually pouring into his mouth by means of a 
small shell. He remained in this situation during the night: in the 
morning the immersions commenced, and were continued at intervals 
till about five in the evening, when he expired, or was literally murdered. 
His wife, a young woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of his death, 
came to the desperate résolution of being buried alive with the corpse. 
She was accompanied by her friends down to the beach where the body 
; lay, where a small branch of the Mango tree was presented to her, which 
: (as 1 understood) was setting a seal to her determination; from which, 
- after having accepted the branch, she could not retreat. I went to her, 
and questioned her with respect to the horrid act she was about to per- 
form, Whether it was voluntary or from persuasion : nothing of the latter 
appeared ; it was entirely her own desire. I spoke to her relations on 
the heinousness of the crime they were guilty of, in allowing the young 
creature thus to precipitate herself into the presence of her Creator un- 
called for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother and the daughter a good deal, 
but all to no purpose. "The mother declared, that it was her daughter's 
z choice, io added, that she was determined to ^ go the road er ‘husband 
: - : was not the least appearance of regret able in 
„or conduct. A Mm then, can “ forget her 
and forsake the child of her w 
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crime, and promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he die 
in the Ganges! Nay, the bramhüns, as as persons of other 
casts, assist those who design thus to end life, of which the 
reader will find instances recorded in vol. ii. pp. 113, 114, 117. 
In some places of the Ganges, deemed peculiarly sacred and 
efficacious, infatuated devotees very frequently drown them- 
selves. A respectable bramhiin assured the author, that in a 
stay of only two months at Allahabad, he saw about thirty per- 
sons drown themselves! Lepers are sometimes burnt alive with 


and support of her old age ;—could, withont the least apparent emotion, 
consign this child alive to the tomb, and herself continue an unmoyed 
` spectator of the horrid deed. At eight P. M. the corpse, accompanied 
by this self-devoted victim, was conveyed to a place a little below our 
grounds, where I repaired, to behold the perpetration of a crime which 
I could scarcely believe possible to be committed by aiw human being, 
The corpse was laid on the earth by the river till a circular grave of about 
fifteen feet in circumference and five or six feet deep was prepared ; 
' and was then (after some formulas had been read) placed at the bottom 
of the grave in a sittinggyosture, with the face to the N. the nearest rela- 
tion applying a lighted wisp of straw to the top of the head. 'The young 
widow now came forward, and having circumambulated the grave seven 
times, calling out Hüree Bil! Hüree Bül! in which she was joined by 
the surrounding crowd, descended into it. I then approached within a 
foot of the grave, to observe if any reluctance appeared in her counte- 
nance, or sorrow in that of her relations: in hers no alteration was per. 
ceptible ; in theirs, there was the appearance of exultation. She placed ; 
herself in a sitting posture, with her face to the back of her husband, 
embracing the corpse with her left arm, and reclining her head „dù his 
shoulders; 1 the other hand she placed over her own head, with her fore- 
finger erect, which she moved in a circular direction, The earth was 
then deliberately put round them, two men being. in the grave. for the 
purpose of stamping i it round the living and the dead, which they did as 
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their, own consent, to purify themselves Moin disease in the next 
birth. Others throw: themselves under the wheels of Jügimn- 
nat’hit's ponderous car, and perish instantly. "Thousands perish 
&nnually by disease and want on idolatrous pilgrimages ; and 
notwithstanding the benevolent efforts of Mr. Duncan, it is 
pretty certain, that infantictde is still practised to a great extent 
` in various parts of '"Hindoost'hanü, (see vol. ii. p. 123.) I have, 
in voL ii. p. 197, ventured to offer a calculation respecting the 
probable number of persons who perish annually, the victims of 
the bramhinical superstition, and find, that it cannot be less than 
Ten Tix Five Hundred. 
ds aksn «bei act of Hindoo devotion is int mf visit- 
ing sacred places". There are few Hindoos grown up to mature 
age, who have not visited one or more these places, the 
‘resort of pilgrims ; many spend their w lives in passing 
repeatedly from one end of Hindoost'hanü to the other as 
pilgrims: nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower orders, 
householders and learned bramhiüns are egnally infatuated, and 
think it necessary to visit one or more of these spots for the 
purification of the soul before death. In some. instances, a 
river; in others, a phenomenon in nature; and in others a 
famous idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are expended 
by — — ed age, cei in 
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to — &c. and the piuberatilos of — cereme- 
ane Sohle in the —— — * for te te merit amongst 
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the fedi to the —E— ene ^ sacred place, 
I have given an account of thé ceremonies preparatory to the 
pilgrimage, as well as of those which are performed when the 
pilgrims arrive at the consecrated place; to which are also added 
SIT of os iit —— of these haunts of yen 
stition. - ; kt 


For the expiation of sin, many different methods of atone- 
ment are prescribed in the Hindoo' writings; many of — 
however, have fallen into disuse. 


Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage 
should fail to secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos 
are taught to repeat the names'of the gods in their last hours; 
and are also enjoined to make presents to the bramhüns,- espe- 
cially to their spiritual guides : their relations alsó immerse the 
body of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, and 
pour copiously of this sacred water into the dying man. 

U-* » 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they 
make to it offerings of rice, &c. in a religious ceremony; almost 
universally attended to, called the shraddhit, and on which very 
frequently a rich man expends not less.that 3 or 400,000 roo- 
pees. To make this offering at Güya, is supposed to be at- 
tended with the certain —— of the, deceased ma all 
sorrow X. a ades 
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.. "The pooraniis teach, that after death the soul becomes united 


- da am ail body, wes ede ca „Where itis 
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tried by Yümiü, the Indian Pluto, who decides upon its future 
destiny. Tt, however, remains in this aérial vehicle, till the last 
shraddhii is performed, twelve months after death; when it 
passes into happiness or misery, according to the sentence = 
Yümü. 1 

The same works teach, that there are many places of happi- 
ness for the devout, as well as of misery for the wicked ; that 
God begins to reward in this life those who have performed 
works of merit, and punishes the wicked here by various afflic- 
tions ; that indeed all present events, prosperous or adverse, are 
the rewards or punishments inevitably connected with merit or 
demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present life; that 
Where merit preponderates, the person, after expiating sin by 
death and by sufferings i in hell, rises to a highs birth, or ascends 
to the heaven of his guardian dee 


The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly 
‘sensual, and the misesies of the wicked as consisting ‘in corporal 
punishment: the descriptions of the former disgust.a chaste. 
mind by their grossness, and those given of the latter offend the 
—s by their brutal mere 


* Anxious to obtain the Conrrsston of Fairu of a Bramuun, 
from his own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior under- 
— — 
€ 

Y * God is. invisible, "mae vet titing,; — 
rupt, all-wise; the*ever-blessed, the almighty ; his perfections - 
are indescribable, and past finding out ; he rules over all, sup- 
all, and remains after the destruction of all; 
ie like him ; he is silence; he is free from passion, - 
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exists in two ways, untouched by matter, and  Á- the fruits 
of practice*. He now assumes visible forms, for the sake of 
engaging the minds of mankind. The different gods are parts 
of God, though his: essence remains undiminished, as rays of 
light leave the sun his undiminished splendour. He created the 
gods to perform those things in the roverhment of the world of 
which man was incapable. Some gods are'parts of other gods, 
and there are deities of still inferior powers. If it be asked, 
why God himself does not govern the world, the answer is, that 
it might subject him to exposure, and he chooses to be con- 
cealed: he therefore governs by the gods, who are emanations 
from the one God, possessing a portion of his power: he who 
worships the gods as the one God, substantially worships God. 
The gods are helpful to men im all human affairs, but they are 
not friendly to those who seek-final absorption; being jealous 
lest, instead of attaining absorption, they should become gods, 
and rival them. 

* Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the per- 
former, which raises him in every future birth, and at length 
advances him to heaven, (where he enjoys happiness for a jimita 
period,) or carries him towards final absorption. 


< Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the meritorious 
works of preceding births ; but very splendid acts of merit pra- 
cure exaltation even in the birth in which they are performed. ` 
So, the misery which a person is now enduring, is the fruit of 
crimes in a former birth: enormous crimes howevér meet with 
‘punishment in the life in which they are committed. ‘The mise- 
Ties of a future state arise out of sins unremoved by former suf- _ 
— — ete. 2th Api. ni uu also called 
Mass pi nc iq com ie irá. 
2 7 Here an objection — adi e ; n ji 
, then, in matter, that suffers, since matter cannot suffer. - To this 
| he answers, that the heart, though it be inanimate, and, in consequence, —— 
unconscious matter, —— to ipai, becomes capabi — 
sorrow, and that this is the sufferer, 35:575 ot * 









—— Absorption can be obtained only by 
fieations acquired on earth ; “and to obtain this, even an de 
ant of heaven must be born on earth. A person thay sink to 
- again by crimes committed im heaven. The joys of heaven 
arise only from the gratification of the s senses. A person raised 
to heaven is uM as a god. 

* Every ceremoby of the Hindoo religion is either —— 
by à general prayer for some good, or is done from pure devotion, 
without hope of reward ; or from a principle of obedience to the 
shastrit, which has promised certain blessings on the — 
< pe and such religious actions. 





--* Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common one 
at present is —* barnt-offering with clarified butter, &c. It is 
performed to. ‘procure heaven=The worship of the gods is, 
speaking generally, followed by benefits in a future state, as the 
prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods.—Repeating the 
names ‘of the gods procures heaven, for the name of god is like 
fire, which devours every combustible. —Bathing is the means of 
` purification before religious services, and when attended to in 
sacred | places, merits heaven.—Gifts to the poor, and to persons ` 
of merit, and losing life to save another, are actions highly meri- 
torious, and procure for the person future happiness —Fasting is 
an act of merit, as the person refuses food in devotion to thé 
gods Vows to the gods procure heaven.—Praise offered to the ~ 
gods in songs, is efficacious in proeuring future happiness.—Vi- 
— — afather or 3 mother, destroys 
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WM pns dnm of Faith.- Its author has 
scarcely noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious abstrac- 
tion, and the austerities practiced by anchorites, though the doc- 
trine of the védiis evidently favours an ascetic life. Indeed, 
retirement from the world and. abstraction ef mind, assisted by 
bodily-austerities, is considered as the direct way, to final bea- 
titude; yet it is not denied, but that, a person who continues in a 
secular state, may, by performing the duties of his religion, acce- 
lerate his approach, either in this or some future birth, to divine 
destiny. The yogéé being thus exalted in the Hindoo system of 
theology, and in consequence honoured by his countrymen, it has 
become very common to embrace the life of a religious men- 
dieant; to do which, indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dis- 
solute people, there are manysinducements very. different, from 
those of a religious nature: disappointments ‘in life, disagreeable 
domestic occurrences, wandering pensities, illiclt connections, 
and yery often a wish to procure impunity in the Commission of 
flagrant crimes *, induce many to embrace such a life... Perhaps 
there is not a single ingore at present known, of a person's be- 
coming an ascetic from! the pure desire of absorption. In cases. 
where there is the greatest appearance of such.a desire, the her- 

“mit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption from 
the troubles of mortal existence. J have given in this work an 
account of nearly twenty orders of mendicants, (vol. ii. p. 190, 
&c.) the followers of different  deities : these are the scourge of 
the country, though the legitimate offspring of this baneful super- 

need we now expect to see realized the description 

é as laid down in the shastrü: this description never 






was realized ; those who have received the hi as yogëës, 
were as corrupt, perhaps, .as the present w imitators of 
these austerities, Men seta, An odis P De NA 
put human nature to the blush. * afasi gag t 


sI have noticed in vol. ii. p. 189 the fact, that many hordes of 
its are armed, and live by public plunder ; but perhaps th 
e às many secret robbers to. be foand in the gar or liai ill «>> 
Since this fact has become more generally known, many‘have < 


suffered the punishment of their orimes. | -< os sos 
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